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POETRY. 


AUTUMN. 


Spring Ihave seen with its wild-fuwer wreaths, 


Wending towards the bright gay world; 
| have met the cherishing air it breathes, 

And plucked the rose by its breath unfurled:—— 
Bright were the eyes of the lovely then, 
To welcome the wanderer back again. 


Lit by ils wand, the watch-light Ilope ' 
Shone through the night cf the future years, 
Hidding the lonely and wretched grope 
Cheerily on through sighs and tears 
And spreading before their ardent eyes 
Lovlier suns and brighter skies. ° 


Autuma, where are thy promised joys? 
The blasted leaf, as it floats through air, 
Drops to the earth with a rustling noise — 
No promise of embryo bliss is there! 
What says the blighted, withering flower, 
Of fairy scenes in a futnre hour? 


Autumn, I love thee! still thou art 
The ‘larum-bell of the lovliest things, 
Thou speakest of the fall of the warmest heart, 
Of the blighting which years on our best hope flings: 
Lovely, yet sad, is the autumn hour, 
Like the dew which adorns, yet blasts the flower. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


[CONTINCED.] 


THE LION KING. 


Messire Mallet de Graville as becomes a man bred 


up to arms, and snatching sleep with quick grasp 
(whenever that blessing was at his command) no sooner 
laid his head on the pallet to which he had been con- 
signed, than his eyes closed, and his senses were deaf 
¢ven to dreams. But at the dead of the midnight he 
was wakened by sounds that might have roused the 
Seven Sleepers—shouts, cries, and yetls, the blast of 
horns, the tramp of feet, and the more distant roar of 


hurrying multitudes. 


He leaped from his bed, and 


the whole chamber was filled with a lurid, blood-red 


air. 


His first thought was that the fort was on fire. 


| But springing upon the settle along the wall, and 
| looking through the loophole of the tower, it seemed 


as if not the fort but the whole land was. one flame, 
and through the glowing atmosphere he beheld all the 
ground, near and far, swarming with men. Hundreds 


-| were swimming the rivulet, clambering up the dyke 


mounds, rushing on the leveled spears of the defend- 
ers, breaking through line and palisade, pouring into 
the inclosures—some in half-armor of helm and cors- 
let—others in linen tunics—many almost naked. 
| Loud, sharp shrieks of “Alleluia!” blended with those 
of “Ont! ont! Holy crossc!” He divined at once that 
the Welsh were storming the Saxon hold. Short 
time indeed snfticed for that active knight to case him- 
self in his mail; and, sword in hand, he burst through 
the door, cleared the stairs, and gained the hall below, 
which was filled with men arming in haste. 

‘‘Where is Harold?” he exclaimed. 

“On the trenches already,” answered Sexwulf, 
buckling his corslet of hide. “This Welsh hell hath 
broken loose.”’ 

“And yon are the beacon fires? Then the whole 
land is upon us!”’ 

“Prate less,” quoth Sexwulf; “those are the hills 
now held by the warders of Harold: our spies gave 
them notice, and the watch-fires prepared us ere the 
fiends came in sight, otherwise we had been lyi 
here limbless or headless. Now, men, draw up, om 
march forth.” 

“Hold! hold!” cried the pious knight, crossing 
himself, “is there no priest here to bless us? first a 
prayer and a psalm!” 

“Prayer and psalm!” cried Sexwulf, astounded, “an 
Sliou hadst said ale and mead I could have understood 
the. Ouct! Ouct! Holyrood, Holyrood!” 

“The godless paynims!” muttered the Norman, 
borne away with the crowd. 

Once in the open space, the scene was terrific. 
Brief as had been the onslaught, the carnage was un- 
speakable. By dint of sheer physical numbers, ani- 
mated by a valor that seemed as the frenzy of mad- 
men or the hunger of welves, hosts of the Britons had 
cressed trench and stream, scizing with their hands 
the points of the spears opposed to them, bounding 
over the corpses of their countrymen, and with yells 
of wild joy rushing upon the close serried lines drawn 
up before the fort. The streain seemed literally to 
run gore; picrced by javelins and arrows, corpses 
floated and vanished, while numbers, undeterred by 
the havoc leaped into the waves from the opposite 


banks. Like bears that surround the ship of a sea- 
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king beneath the polar meteors or the milnight sun 
of the north, came the savage warriors through the 
glaring atmosphere. 

Amidst all, two forms were pre-eminent: the cue, 
tall and towering, stood by the trench, and behind a 
banner, that now drooped round the stave, now stream- 
ed wide and broad, stirred by the rush of men—for 
the night in itself was breezcless. With a vast Dan- 
ish ax wielded by both hands, stood this man, con- 
fronting hundreds, and at each stroke, rapid as_ thie 
levin, fell afoe. All round him -was a wall of his own 
—the dead. 

But in the center of the space, leading on a fresh 
troop of shouting Welshmen who had forced their 
way from another part, was a form which seemed 
charmed against arrow and spear. [or the defensive 
arms of this chicf were as slight as if worn but for 
ornament: a small corselet of gold covered only the 
center of his breast, a gold collar of twisted wires cir- 
cled his throat, and a gold bracelet adorned his bare 
arm, dropping gore, not his own, from the wrist to the 
elbow. He was small and slight-shaped—below the 
common standard of men—but he seemed as one made 
a giant by the sublime inspiration of war. He wore 
no helmet, merely a golden circlet; and his hair, of 
deep red (longer than was usual with the Welsh,) 
hung like the mane of a lion over his shoulders, toss- 
ing loose at every stride. His eyes glared like the 
tiger’s at night, and he leaped on the spears with a 
bound. Lost a moment amidst hostile ranks, save by 
the swift glitter of his short sword, he made, amidst 
all, a path for himself and his followers, and emerged 
from the heart of the steel unscathed and loud-breath- 
ing; while, round the line he had broken, wheeled 
— closed his wild men, striking, rushing, slaying, 
slain. 

“Pardex, this war is worth sharing,” said the 
' knight. “And now, worthy Sexwulf, thou shalt see 
if the Norman is the vaunter thoudeemest him. Dieu 
nos aide! Notre Dame! Take the foe in the rear.” 
But turning round, he perceived that Sexwulf had 
already led his men toward the standard, which showed 
them where stood the carl almost alone in his peril. 
The knight, thus left to himself, did not hesitate a 
minute more, and he was in the midst of the Welsh 
force,theaded by the chicf with the golden panoply. 
Secure in his ring mail against the light weapons of 
the Welsh, the sweep of the Norman sword was as 
the scythe of death. Right and left he smote throug]? 
the throng which he took in the flank, and had almost 
gained the small phalanx of Saxons that lay firm in 
the midst when the Cymrian chief’s flashing eye was 
drawn to this new and strange foe, by tlie roar and 
thegroan round the Norman’s way; and with the 
half-naked breast against the shirt of mail, and the 
short Roman sword against the long Norman falchion, 
the Lion King of Wales fronted the kuight. 

Unequal as seems the encounter, so quick was thie 
spring of the Briton, so pliant his arm, and so rapid 
his weapon, that the good knight (who, rather from 
skill and valor than brute physical strength, ranked 
among the prowest of William’s band of martial broth- 
ers) would willingy have preferred to sce before him 
Fitzosbornc or Motgommezi, all clad in steel and armed 
with mace and lance, than parried those dazzling 
strokes, and fronted the angry majesty of that helm- 
less brow. “Already the strong rings of his mail had 


been twice pierced, and his biood trickled fast, while 
his great sword had but smitten the air in its sweeps | 
at the foe; when the Saxon phalanx, taking advantage | 
of the breach in the ring that girt them, caused by 
this diversion, and recognizing with fierce ire the gold 
torque and breastplate of the Welsh king, made thieir 
desperate charge. ‘Then for some minutes the pele | 
méle was confused and indistinct—blows blind and at 
random—death coming no man knew whence, or hoy; 
till discipline and steadfast order (which the Saxons 
kept, as by mechanism, through the discord) and 
the safety of defensive arms against waked bosoms, 
ebstinately prevailed. The wedge forced its way; 
and, though reduced in numbers and sore wounded, 
the Saxon troop cleared the ring, and joincd the main 
force drawn up by the fort, and guarded in the rear 
by its wall. 

Meanwhile Harold, supported by the band under 
Sexwulf; had succeeded at length in repelling farther 
reinforcements of the Welsh at the more accessible 
part of the trenches; and casting now his practised 
eye over the field, he issued orders for some of the 
men to regain the fort, and open from the battlements, | 
and from every loophole, the battcrics of stone and} 
javelin, which then (with the Saxons, unskilled in| 
sieges,) formed the main artillery cf forts. ‘These or: | 
ders given, he planted Sexwulf and most of his band 
to keep watch round the trenches, and shading his | 
eye with bis hand, and looking toward the moon, all 
waning and dimmed in the watchfires, he said calnmy, 
“Now patience fights for us. Ere the moon reaches 
yon hill-top, the troops at Aber and Caer-hen will be. 
on the slopes of Penmaen, and cut. off the retreat of 
the Walloons. Advance my flag to-the thick of ya 
strife.” | 

But as the ear), with his ax swung over his shoult- 
er, and followed but by some half-sccre or more wilh 
his banner, strode on where the wild war was now 
mainly concentrated, just midway between trenel: and | 
fort, Gryffyth caught sight both of the banner and 
the earl, and left the press at the very moment whe | 
he had gained the greatest advantage; and when 
deed, but for the Norman, who, wounded as he was 
and unused to fighf on foot, stood resolute in the vai 
the Saxons, wearied out by numbers, and falling fas 
beneath the javelins, would have fled into their walls 
and so sealed their fate— for the Welsh would hare 
entered at their heels. 

But it was the misfortune of the Wclsh heroes nef 
er to learn that war was a science; and instead of not 
centering all force on the point most weakened, th 
whole field vanished from the fierce cye of the Wels 
king, when he saw the banner and form of [lar 
old. 

The earl beheld the coming foc, wheeling round, 8 
the hawk on the heron; halted, drew up his men 124 
semi-circle, with their large shields as a rampart, 4! 
their levelled spears as a palisade; and before, thet 
all, as a tower, stood Harold with hisax. In a me 
ute more he was surrounded; and through the raid ° 
javeling that poured upon him, hissed and glitter’ 
the sword of Gryffyth. But Harold more practi 
than the Sire de Graville in the sword-play of ' 
Welsli, and unencumbered by other defensive arm 
(save only the helm, which was shaped like the 
man’s,) than his light coat of hide, opposed quick» 
to quickness, and suddenly dropping his ax, §P 
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HAROLD. 


upon his foe, and clasping him round with the left 
arm, and with the right hand griped at his throat— 
«Yield, and quarter! yield, for thy life, son of Llew- 
ellyn!”’ 
Berees was that embrace, and deathlike that gripe; 
yet, a3 the snake from the hand of the dervise—as a 
ghost from the grasp of the dreamer, the lithe Cym- 
rian glided away, and the broken torque was all that 
remained in the clutch of Harold. 


At this moment a mig’ ty ycll of despair broke from 
the Welsh near the fort; stones and javelins rained 
upon them from the walls, and the fierce Norman was 
in the midst, with his sword drinking blood; but not 
for javelin, stone and sword, shrank and shouted the 
Welshmen On the other side of the trenches were 
marching against them their own countrymen, their 
rival tribes that helped the stranger to rend the land; 
and far to the right were seen the spears of the Sax- 
on and Aber, and to the left was heard the shout of 
the forees under Godrith from Caer-hen; and they who 
had sought the leopard in his lair were now them- 
selves the prey caughtin the toils. With new heart, as 
they beheld these reinforcements, the Saxons pressed 
on; tumult, and flight and indiscriminate slaughter, 
wrapped in the field. The Welsh rushed to the stream 
and the trenches; and in the bustle and hurlabaloo, 
Gryffyth was swept along, as a bull by a torrent; 
still facing the foe, now chiding, now smiiing his own 
men, now rushing alone on the pursuers, and halting 
their onslaught, he gained, still unwounded, the 
stream, paused a moment laughed lond, and sprang 
into the wave. A hundred javelins hissed into the 
sullen and bloody waters. ‘‘ILold!” cried Harold the 
earl, lifting his hand on high, “No dastard dart at the 
brave,” 

The fugitive Britons, scarce one-tenth of the num- 
ber that had first rnshed to the attack—performed 
their flight with the same Parthian rapidity that 
characterized the assault; and escaping both Welsh 
foc and Saxon, though the former broke the ground 
to pursue them, they regained the steeps of Pen- 
maen., 

There was no further thought of slumberthat night 
within the walls. While the wounded were tended, 
and the dead were cleared from the soil, Harold, with 
three of his chiefs, and Mallet de Graville, whose 
feats rendered it more than ungracious to refuse his 
request that he might assist in the couneil, conferred 
upon the means of terminating the war with the next 
day. Two of the thegns, their blood hot with strife 
and revenge, proposed to scale the mountain with thé 
whole foree the reinforcements had brougbt them, and 
put all they found to to tht sword. 

The third, old and prudent, and inured to Welsh 
warfare, thought otherwise. 

“None of us,” said he, “know what. is the true 
strength of the place which ye propose to storm. Not 
even one Welshman have we found who hath ever 
himself gained the summit, or examined the castle 
Which is said to exist there ” : 

“Said!” echoed de Graville, who, relieved of his 
mail, and with his wounds bandaged, reclined on his 
furs upon the floor ,“Said, noble sir! Can not our eyes 
perceive the towers?” 

The old thegn shook his head. ‘(At a distanee, and 


| through mists, stones loom large, and crags themsel- 


“There was a prolonged silence. 
the earl’s proposal, though the two youpger thegns 


ves take strange — It may be castle, may be 
rock, may be old roofless temples of heathenesse that 
we sec. Brut to repeat (and as I am slow, I pray not 
again to be put out in my speech,)—none of us know 
what, there, exists of defense, man-made or nature 
built. Not even thy Welsh spies, son of Godwin, 
have gained to the heights. In the midst lie the 
scuuts of the Welsh king, and those on the top can 
see the bird fly, the goat climb. Few of thy spies, 
incced, have ever returned with life; their heads have 
been left at the foot of the bill, with the scroll on their 
lips—‘“Tell to the shades below what thou hast seen 
in the heights above.” 

“And the Walloons know Latin!” muttered the 
knight; “I respect them!” 

The slow thegn frowned, stammercd, and renew- 
ed— 

“One thing at least is clear, that the rock is well 
nigh insurmountable to those who know not the pass- 
es; that strict watch, baffling even Welsh spies, is 
kept night and day; that the men on the summit are 
desperate and fierce; that our own troops are awed 
and terrified by the belief of the Welsh, that the spot 
is haunted and the towers fiend-founded. single 
defeat may lose us two years ef victory. Gryffyth 
may break from the eyric, regain what he hath lost, 
win back our Welsh allies, ever faithless and hollow. 
Wherefore, I say, go on as we have begun. Beset 
all the country round; cut off all supplies, and let the 
fue rot by faminc—or waste, as he hath done this 
night, his strength by vain onslaught and sally.” 

“Thy counsel is good,” said Uarvid; “* but theres 
yet something to add to it, which may shorten the 
strife, and gain the end with less sacrifice of life. 
The defeat of to-night will have humbled the spirits 
of the Welsh; take them yet in tle hour of despair 
aud disaster. I wish, therefore, to send to their out 
posts a nuncius, with these terms—‘ Life and parden 
to all who lay down arms and surrender.” 

“What, after such havoc and gore?” cried one of 
the thegne. 

“They defend their own soil,” replied the carl, sim- 


ply: “had we not done the same?” 


“But the rebel Gryffyth?” asked the old thegn, 
“thou canst not accept him again as crowned sub-king 
of Edward?” i 

“No,” said the earl; ‘1 propose to exempt Gryffyth 
alone from the pardon, with promise, natheless, of 
life, if he gives himself up as a prisoner, and count, 
without further condition, on the king’s mercy.” 
None spoke egainst 


misliked it much. 

At last said the elder, “But last thou thought who 
will carry this message? Fierce aud wild are yon 
blocd-degs; and man must needs shrive soul and 
make will, if he go to their kennel.” 

“TI feel sure that my bode will be safe,’’ answered 
Ilarold; “for Gryffyth has all the pride of a king, 
and, sparing neither man nor child in the onslaught, 
will respeet what the Roman taught his sires to re- 
spect —envoy from chicf to chief--as a head seathe- 
less and sacred.” 

“Choose whom thou wilt, Harold,” said one of the 
young thegns, laughing, “but spare thy friends; and 
whoscever theu choosest, pay his widow the were- 


geld.” 
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“Fair Sirs,” then said De Graville, “if ye thin 
that I, though a stranger, could serve you as nuncius, 
it would be a pleasure tome to undertake this mission. 
First, because, being curious as concerns forts and 
castles, I would fain see if my eyes have deccived me 
in taking yon tower for a hold of great might. Sec- 
ondly, because that wild cat of a king must have a 
court rare to visit. And the only reflection that with- 
holds my pressing the offer as a personal suit is, that 
though I have some words of the Breton jargon at my 
tongue’s necd, I can not pretend to hea Tully in 
Welch; howbeit, since it seems that one, at least, 
among them knows something of Latin, I doubt not 
but what I shall get out my meaning.” 

“T aceept your offer frankly,’ said Harold, “and 
all shall be prepared for you, as soon as you yourself 
will re-seek me here. 

The knight rose, and though somewhat stiff and 
smarting from his wounds, left the room lightly, sum- 
moned his armover and squire, and having dressed 


with all the care and pomp babitual to a Norman, his. 


gold chain round his neck, and his vest stiff with’ 
broidery, he re-entered the apartment of Harold. The 
earl received him alone, and came up to him with a 
cordial face. ‘] thank thee more, brave Norman, than 
I ventured to say before my thegns, for I tell thee 
frankly, that my intent and aim are to save the life of 
this brave king; aud thou canst well understand that 
every Saxon among us must have his blood warmed 
by contest, and his eyes blind with national hate: 
You alone, as a stranger, see the valiant warrior aud 
hunted prince, and as such you can feel for him the 
noble pity of manly foes.” 

“That is true,” said De Graville, a little surprised, 
“though we Normans are at least as fierce as you 
Saxons, when we have once tasted blood; and I own 
nothing would please me bettcr than to dress that 
catamaran in mail, put a spear in its claws, and a 


-horse under its legs, and thus fight out my disgrace 


at being so clawed aud mauled by its griffes. And 
hough I respect a brave knight in distress, I can 
acarce extend my compassion to a thing that fights 
against all rule, martial and kingly ”’ 

“The earl smiled gravely. “It is the mode in 
which bis ancestors rushed on the spears of Cesar. 
Pardon him. 

“I pardon him, at your gracious request.” quoth the 
kuight, with a giand air, and waving his hand; “‘say 
on.’ 


“You will proceed with a Welsh monk—whom, 


though not of the faction of Gryffyth, all Welshmen ° 


respect—to the mouth of a frightful pass,, skirting tic 
river; the monk will bear aloft the holy rood, in signal 
of peace. Arrived at that pass, vou will doubtless be 
stopped. ‘The monk here will be spokesman, and ask 
safe-conduct to Gryffyth to deliver my message; he 
will also bear certain tokens, which will no doubt win 
the way for you. 


“Arrived before Gryflyth, the monk will accost him; 
mark aud heed well his gestures, since thou wilt know 
not the Welsh tongue he employs. And when he 
raises the rood, thou—in the meanwhile, having art- 
fully approached close to Gryffyth— wilt whisper in 
Saxon; which he well understands, and pressing the 
ring I now give thee into his hand, ‘Obey, by this 
pledge; thou knowest Harold is true, and thy head is 


sold by thine own people.’ If he ask more thou know. | 


} 


naught.” 
“I go,”’ said the Norman, inclining his head low as 


to his own great duke, and turning to the door; yet 


there he paused, and looking at the ring which he had 
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placed upon his finger, he said, ‘“‘But one werd more, | 


if not ind:screet—your answer may help argument, if 
= be needed. What tale lies hid in this to. 
en?’ 

we colored and paused a moment then answer. 
ed: 
“Simply this: Gryffyth’s wife, the lady Aldyth, a 
Saxon by birth, fell into my hands. We were storm. 
ing Rhadlan, at the farther end of the isle. She wag 
there. We war not against women; I feared the li. 
cense of my own soldiers, and I sent the lady back 
to Gryflyth. Aldyth gave me this ring on parting: 
and I bade her tell Gryffyith that whenever, at the 
hour of his last peril and sorest need, I sent that ring 
oe to him,.he might hold it as the pledge of his 
ife. 

“Is this lady, think you, iv the stronghold with her 
lord?” 


“T am not sure, but I fear yes,” answered Harold, 


“Yet one word: And if Gryffyth refuse, despite all | 


warning?” 


Harold’s eyes dropped; 


“If so, he dies; but not by the Saxonsward. God | 


| and our lady speed you!” 


WATER. 
{From Bow Bells.) 


What is water, and what are its properties? Pure 


water, at ordinary temperature, is a colorless, taste 


less, inodorous liquid. 
old dream that water could be manufactured at 


leas- 
ure by simply combining two invisible and tatiadead | 


gases. Yet such is the truth. A modern chemist 


produces aqua pura (“pure water”) at his conveni- | 
ence. A combination of eight parts of oxygen with | 


one of hydrogen results in the formation of pure water. 
The heat disengaged by the combination of these 


gases is of the most intense degree; so gteat is the | 


heat thus produced that platinum and pipe-clay, each 
04 td thought to be fire-proof, are quickly mel- 
ted. 
The renowned “Drummond light” is produced by 
the heat of the-oxyhydrogen flame thrown upon a disk 
of lime. 
strangely mixed with wator. 

Usually; when the thermometer indicates thirty: 


Little did the philosopher of | 


Thus does it seem that ‘heat and light are | 


two degrees, wuter is converted into ice or snow. | 
When perfectly tranquil, a body of water may be | 
cooled down to a point far below a freezing point | 


with the formation of ice. The tranquillity once de- 
stroyed, the water instantly begins to freeze, and the 
thermometer simultancously begins to rise towards 
the freezing point. 


on the surface sinks to take its place. Unlike all 


other fluids, water contracts aftcr reaching a certain — 


degree of coldness ; and were it not for this wise | 
provision of nature, all crecks, lakes, rivers, etc., 


pe Heat applied to the bottom of a | 
vessel contamipg water causcs the water to rise | 
as fast as it becomes warm, while the cold water | 
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would 


Let us explain. 


anu on this account sinks, while its place is supplied 
with warm water from below. ‘This change is con- 


stantly going on until a certain temperature is at- 


tained, when it-ceases, and soon a coating of ice is 
formed which protects the rest of the liquid from 
farther refrigeration. 

At all times and at every degree of temperature 
water is being converted into vapour. Ice and snow 
in the coldest climates are constantly undergoing this 
change; hence, at all seasons of the year, an aqueous 
vapor is constantly ascending into the air from the 
earth’s surface, which in the course of 
time, returns in the form of dew, rain, hail or snow. 

On account of s0 many substances being disolved 
by water, it is impossible to find it pure in nature. 
Rain-water is much the purest, yet even this is largely 
impregnated with nitrate and carbonate of ammonia. 
Spring-water is usually contaminated with lime, mag- 
nesia, sulphur, and other earthy salts held in solution. 

When water contains much earthly impurities they 
are termed “hard;” while those waters free from im- 
purities are termed “soft.” Waters containing 
foreign matters in solution to such an extent as to 
we a peculiar taste or smell, or to acquire mediei- 
nal properties, are termed mineral waters. Of miner- 
al'waters there are many varieties, and as a general 
thing several distinct minerals can be discovercd in 
the same water. Saline waters are those which con- 
tain a considcrable amount of neutral salls in solu- 
tion, such as Epsom salts, chloride of sodium, ete. 
Should the water hold a quantity of iron in solution, 
it is termed chalybeate, while waters containing hy- 
drosulphuric acid, or free carbonic acid, are termed 
sulphurous or carbonated waters. 

Waters. collected and forming a river, present a few 
philosophical facts worth remembering; very smalt 
inclination imparts to water a running motion; three 
inches per mile, in a smooth, straight. channel, will 
give velocity of about three miles per hour. Water 
will run when the fall is one foot in a million; while 
an inclination of three fect per mile will give birth 
to a mountain torrent. The waters of the Himalaya 
Mountains, the highest in the world, Mite and form 
the River Ganges, some cighteen hundred miles from 
its mouth. .At its source, it is eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and for its waters ta fall 
this distance it requires more than a month’s time; 


“PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
WESLEY AND WHITFIELD. 


(Phronological Journal.) 
_ An English lady says: On our way home from the 
chapel to-day I saw where the poor people go. It 
was in a great open space called Moorefield. ‘Phou- 
sauds of dirty, ragged men and women were listening 
to @ preacher in a clergyman’s gown. We were 
obliged to stop while the crowd made way for us. At 
first I thought it must be the same I heard near Bris- 
tol, but when we came nearer I saw it was quite a 


become solid masses of ice during the-winter- 
which would not be melted by the warmth of summer. 
Suppose a body of. water is ex- 
posed to the air which has a temperature at or below 
the freezing point; the upper layer of waier is cold, 


cye which seemed to command the crowd. Uncle Hen- 
derson said, “It is John Wesley.” His manner was 
very calm, not impessioned like Mr. Whitfield’s, but 
the people seemed quite as much moved. Mr. Whit- 
field looked as though he were pleading with the peo- 
ple to escape from a danger he saw but they could 
not, and would draw them to heaven in spite of them- 
selves. Mr. Wesley did not appear so much to plead 
as to speak with authority. 
throw his whole soul into the peril of his hearers 
Mr. Wesley seemed to rest with his whole soul on the 
truth he spoke, and by the force of his own calm con- 
viction to make every one feel that what he said was 
true. If his hearers were moved, it was not with the 
passion of the preacher, it was the bare reality of 


No wandering eye was there. Many were weeping; 
some were sobbing as if their hearts would break, 
and many tnore were gazing as though they would not 


— 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA TREE, 
Sumatra, a large island In. the Indian Uccan has 
large forests of the gutta-percha tree. “Gutta” is the 
native name for gum, and “percha” is the Maylayan 
name for a forest-tree. The virtaes and uses of this 
tree have not been long knowa te us. Provious to 
1844, its very name had seareely been heard. About 
that time an English physician was walking through 
a forest when he saw a weodman at work. Observing 
that the Landle of the ax was of quite au unknown 
substance to him, he inquired what it was made of, 
and was tuld that it was the juice or gum of a tree, 
which could be moulded into any shape by merely dip- 
ping it in hot water, after which, when cold again, it 
becomes quite hard. On examining the tree the pby- 
sician found the gum lying in straight lines down the 
trunk. and that by cutting small holes in the trunk it 
frecly flowed out, of a whitish color. On hardening 
it became darker in appearance. In the first instanee, 
about two huudred pounds were seut to England as 
an experiment; its utility was soon discovered, and 
now several hundred tuns are imported every year. 


bott!es and other purposes where durability is requir- 
ed. It is also turned tv account for finer and more 
ornamental work, some, indeed, of considerable beau- 
ty. Butits highest use is the coating it forms to clec- 
tric cable. Little did the worthy physician imagine 


the world, and regarded as one of the most valuable 
substances possessed by man, Besides the juice, the 
tree yields a pleasant fruit, a valuable oil, and a drug 
for the chemist. Its flowers are used by the natives 
of the Indian peninsula as food, and its wood is goad, 
timber. 


different-looking man—a small mau, rather thin, with 


the neatest looking wig, fine sharply cut features, a. 
mouth firm enough for a general, and a bright steady — 


Mr. Whitfield seemed to - 


the things he said. But they were moved indeed. — 


weep, nor stir, nor breathe, lest they should loos a werd, | 


Gutta-percha is largely uscd for soles ot shoes, piping, 


that ina short time it would be well known throughout 
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capacity and force of the individual character. 
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THE WORLD'S EARNEST MEN. 

When these earnest men are not, then is the world 
dead, there is no God in it, socicty is in its states of 
deep damnation. | 

All the cardinal virtues of this life are compounded 
in the supreme attribute—earnestness. Personified, it 
is the man palpitating with all the impulses of human 
duties. Without these impulses he is dross, absolutely 
without them, and he is al! dross. Hercin is the dif- 
ference between the great man and the little man; not 
great or little by the standard of inches, but by the 
force and weight of our metaphysics; not great or 
little by the carpenter’s foot rule or the tailor’s meas- 
uring tape, that tell the gross bulk of his corporation, 
but great by the amount of the earnestness of na- 
ture—of all God that palpitates in every impulse of 
his being, or little in proportion to its destitution. 

The great man then, is he who has most of the at- 
tribute of earnestness in his compound; the little man, 
he that has least of it. Nor is this abstract, for they 
will measure themselves in the dutics and manifesta- 
tions of every day life. He shall, with all his might, 
live in any of the duties and manifestations of his age, 
and he shall be ranked as great; because he, with all 
his might, thus lives up to his calling and his own na- 
ture’s apostleship. Jf he live to God's service and 
humanity’s advancement, then is he both great and 
good, because he is earnest, and carnestness is both 
might and right. If he is of his fatlier the devil, and, 
with all the force of his nature, lives to evil—with all 
the subtle potency of a sovercign mind, dominates 
over his race and carries them along by his mighty 
intensities, then is he still great but not good. 

Napoleon, with his sombre magnificence around 
him, comes up without an effort of the fancy here, the 
Christ-wen risc with him as his counterparts of con- 
trast. Of all created beings none, not even him we 
call the Lord, possessed thi8$ attribute of carnestness 
so potently as him we call Napoleon. And who, in 4 
career 80 brief as his, aye, who in the broadest span 


of human life ere allotted to the most favored, filted 


in that life-time so vast an empire among empires 
that were dominant, not decayed, and made the cor- 
pulent world go palpitate with the impulses of his 
metaphysics—-so stagger beneath the grand carnest- 
ness of his genius as the man Napoleon? If the 
Christ is a name more potent in the Seieoads problem 
than that of the sinner Napoleon, it is not because he 
possessed the attribute carncstness, which makes the 
God omnipotent; but because be represented a_ holier 
principle—-the principle of love; aud because the 
Christ atribute has reighed a longer disprnsation to 
leven humanity with its divine yearnings of assimila- 
tion for man. 

For good or, cvil then, it is these earnest men who 
make their mark in life. ‘hey live with all their 
might in a certain direction, and, therefore, are they 
successful. There can be no failure with them. Suc- 
cess is certain, and its proportion according to _ 

ut, 


rroreover, earnestness is another name for capacity; 
and he that has most of it has in his character the 
most capacity and force. — 
. It was the conception of the matchless Talleyrand 
in his state policy of using men, not to ask if the 
man would be of use for this or that particular pur- 
ose of the state, but whether or not he could be used 
or any of its purposes. 
use; and if of use, then must that man be purchased 
for the ends of state argh So we would ask not a 
man’s speciality of talent, his idosyncrasies of charac- 


man in what he is? If so then will he bea mark in 
the world, be he what he may. That man will not go 
to the grave unknown, if he be not untimely taken off. 
He will make his mark in life, there shall be his mon- 
ument somewhere found among the works of man, 
for his very earnestness his will and shall, as well 
as capacity and force. 


the world’s good—more potent reason than society’s 
profit—he will be profitable to you; therefore, buy 


for him or not. 


is nature’s extreme intensities which make genius 
The man is blessed, or cursed with its possession, 
moves through his sphere ia life as though a mania 
from the gods had fallen upon him; and bence the 
divine frenzy of genius has become a phrase. 
type of man is that of a nature-—of a soul, of a brain, 
of a heart overwhelmed with itself—with its impulses, 
ita forces, its capacities, its sums of carncstness. 


earnestness above al! other. 
and religious class. In this class come these men of 
missions. But their eubject is too vast a one for a 
mere passing thought. we must return to them on 


They are of the moral 


here. 


type of the world’s earnest men. After them the world 


the reformation, John Wickliffe came, that it began to 
be renewed and purged from its dross. This is the 
Protestant view, and it is near enough for a general 
acceptance, The point is, that it was the carnest men 
of the Protestant era that took the world out of its 
sepulchre, and tore off its rotten filthy winding-sheet, 
clothed it in the fine linen of an cnlightened civiliza- 


world upon mighty shoulders. 


Why they are the 
great revolutionizers of the ages. 


and without an affectation of cant, it is the Lord who 
gocs iu front of the congregation of Isracl leading 
the chosen people—aye and in front of our great hu- 
manity leading it, for humanity is chosen as well as 


tans of England and America, this Joseph Smith, 


brethren—these are the men who have carried the 


If so, then was that man of 


this Brigham, this Heber Kimball and his apostolic — 


him, use him, by all means zse him, whether you pay | 


As for genius, that is earnestness par excellence, it 


This 


But there is a class of carnest men, and a type of 


some other oecasion but ve will glance at the subject 


Christ and his disciples ure received as the divinest | 


began to die and it was not till the “Morning Star” of | 


tion, and brought it down to our own day. Mark them | 
through their stages, as they carry along the mighty | 


Society rests not | 
onthe shoulders of statesmen whcn it is passing» 
through its grander stages of progress, for these — 
earnest men of missions bear the Ark of the Lord; 


Isracl. These Apostles, these Reformers, these Puri- — 


Ark of the Lord along and humanity has followed the | 


ter, his views and aims in life, but is he an earnest | 


Purchase him therefore, for | 
you can find a use for him. He can be profitable to | 
the world; therefore buy him. Aye and better than | 
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van. These are the brightest type of the world’s ear- 
nest men, not because they have more character or 
capacity of intellect, much less splendor of genius, 
than many others, but because none will match- their 
class in earnestness, even-when a Napoleon equals 
them in his intensities and force, he is inferior to them 
for his impulses die out of the world; but theirs live 
and give new dispensations. In them the special ap- 
plication of our text is reached: ‘‘When these earnest 
men are not, then is the world dead; there is no God 
in it, society is in its states of deep damnation.” 


FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION ROUCICAULT. 


[CONTINUED] 


CHUAPTER XXIY. 


Half an hour before sunset, I[clen Rolleston, whose vision 
was very keen, said she saw something at the verge of the ho- 
rizon, like a hair standing upright. 

Hazel looked, but could not see anything. 

In ten mioutes more, Helen Rolleston pointed it out again; 
and then t:azel did see a vertical lino, more like a ship’s mast, 
than anything else one could expect to sce there. 

Their eyes were now strained to make it out, and, as the 
boat advanced, it became more and more palpable, though it 
was hard to say exactly what it was. 

Five minutes befure the sun set, the air being clearer than 
ever, it sicod out clean against the sky.—A tree—a lofty, soli- 
tary tree; with atuil stem, like a column, ant branches only 
at the top. a 

A palia-trce -ia the middie of the Pactfic. 

And but for the taud-bird which rested on their ast, and 
for theic own mercy io sparing it, they would have passed to 
the eastward, and never seen that giant palm-tree in mid- 
ocean. 

“Ob, let us put up all ont sails, and fly to iv” cried Helen. 

Welch smiled, and said, *'No, miss, ye musn't. Lord leve 
ye, What! ron on to a land ye don’t know, bappy go lucky, in 
the dark, like that® Lay her hoad for the tree, and welcome, 
but you must lower the mainsel, and treble reef the foresel, 
and so creepon a couple knots an hour, and, by day-hreak, 
you'll find the island under your lee. Then you can look out 
for a safe landing-place.”’ 

“The island, Mr. Welcb!” said Helen. 1” 

“There is no island, or I should have seen it.”’ 

“Oh, the island was bull down. Why you duu’t think as 
palm-trees grow in the water? You doas I say, or you'll get 
wrecked on some thundering reef or other.”’ 

Upon this Mr. Hazel and Miss Rolleston set to work, and, 
with considerable difficulty lowered the mainsail, and treble 
reefed the foresail. 


“That is right,” said Welch. ,“To-morrow, youll land ia’ 


safety, and bury my messmate and mie.”’ 

“Oh, no!” cried Helen Rolleston. ‘We must bury him, but 
- We mean to cure you.” | 

They obeyed Welch's instructious, and so crept on all night; 
and, so well had this able seaman calcujated distance and rate 
of sailing, that, when the sun rose, sure enough there was an 
island under their lee, distant about a league, though it look- 
ed much less. But tho palm-tree was more than twice that 
distance. By force of wind and current they had made lee- 
way all night, and that tree stood on the most westerly point 
of the island. , 

Hazel and Miss Rolleston stood up and hurrahed for joy; 
then fell on their knecs in silent gratitude. Welch only 
Siniled. 

But though there was no broken water-at sea, yet breakers, 
formidable to such a craft as theirs, were seen foaming over 
long disjointed reefs ahead, thatgrianed black and dangerous 
here and there. 

They then consulted Welch, and he told them they must 


tack directly, and make a circuit of the island to land; he had 
to show them how to tack; and, the sea rising, they got thor- 
oughly wetted, and Miss Rolleston rather frightened; for here 
was a peril they had escaped hitherto. 

However, before eleven o’clock, they bad stood out to sea, 
and coasted the whole south side of the island; they then put 
the boat before the wind, andsoon ran past the east coast, 
which was very narrow,—in fact, a sort of biuff-head,—and got 
on the north side of the island. Here the water was compara- 
tively smooth, and the air warm and balmy. 

They kept about a mile off the shore, and ranged along the 
nor th side, looking out fora good landing. 


Ilere was no longer an unbroken line of cliffs, but, an undn- 
lating shore, with bulging rocks, and lines of reef. Afler a 
mile or two of that the coast ran out seaward, and they passed 
close to most extraordinary phenomenon of vegetation 
Great tangled woods crowned the shore and the landward’ 
slopes, and their grand foliage seemed to flow over into the 
sea; for here wasa broad rocky flat, intersected with a thou- 
sand little channels of the sea; and the thousand little islets so 
formed, were crowded, covered, and hidden with luxuriant’ 
vegetation. Iluge succulent leaves of the richest hue hung 
over the water, and one ortwo of tbe most adventurous of 
them showed, by the crystals that sparkled on their green 
surface, that the waves had actually been kissing them at high 
tide. This ceased aud they passed right under a cliff, crown- 
ed with trees abore. 


This cliff was broad aud irregular, and in one ef its cay- 
ities a cascade of pure fresh water came sparkling, leaping, 
and tumbling down to the foot of the rock. There it had 
formed a great basin of water; cool, deep, transparent, which 
trickled over on toa tongue of pink sand, and wentin two 
crystal gutters to the sea. 

Great and keen was the rapture this sight caused our poor 
parched voyagers; and eager their desire to land at once, i 
possible, and plunge their burning lips, and swelling /throatsf 
and fevered hands into that heavenly liquid; but the Aext mo- 
ment they were diverted from that purpose by the scene that 
burst on them. 

This wooded cliil. with its wonderful caseade, was the very 
gate of Paradise. They passed it, and in one moment were in 
a bay—a sudden bay, wonderfully deep for its extent, and 
sheltered on three sides. Broad sands with rainbow tints, all 
sparkling and dotted with birds, some white as snow, some 
gorgeous. A peaceful sea of gee blue kissing these lovely 
sands with myriad dimples, and, from the land side, soft em- 
erald slopes, embroidered with silver threads of water, came 
to the rery edge of the sands; so that, from all those glorious 
hues, that flocked the prismatic and sparkling sands, the eye 
ofthe voyagers passed at once tothe vivid, yet sweet and 
soothing, green of Nature, and over this paradise, the breeze 
they could no longer feel, wafted spicy but delicate odors from 
unseen trees. 


Even Welch raised himself in the boat, and sniffed the hea- 
venly air, and smiled at the heavenly spot. ‘“Here’s a blessed 
haven!” said he, ‘‘Down sail, and row her ashore.” 


CHAPTER 


Tley rowed more (ban a mile, su deep was the glorious ba 
and then tbeir oars struck the ground. But Hazel with t 
boat-hook propelled the boat gently over the pellacid water, 
that now seemed too shallow to float u canoe, and at last-look- 
cd like the mere varnish of that picture, the prismatic sands 
below. yet still the little craft glided over it, till it gently 
grazed the soft sand, and was stationary. So placidly ended 
that terrible voyage. 

Mr. Hazel and Miss Rolleston were on shore in « moment, 
and it was all they could do not to fall upon the land kiss it, 

Never had the sea disgorged upon that fairy isle such ghast- 
ly spectres. They looked, not like people about to die, but 
that had died, and been buried, and just.come out of their 
graves to land on that blissful shore. We should have started 
back with horror; but the birds of that virgin isle merely step- 
ped out ef their way, and did not fly. ini asi 

They had landed in paradise. 


Even Welch yielded to that universal longing men have to 
embrace the land after perils at sea, and was putting his leg 
slowly over the guowale, when Hazel came back to his assis- 
tance. He got ashore, but was contented to sit down with his 
eyes on the dimpled sea and the boat waiting quietly till the 
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tide should float his friend to his feet again. Es. 
The sea-birds walked quietly about him, and minded him 


not 
Miss Rolleston ascended a green slape very slowly, for her 
limbs were cramped; and was lost to view. 7 
Hazel now went up the beach, and took a more minuté sur- 
vey of the noighborhood. | 
e west side of the bay was varied. Half of it presented 
- the soft character that marked the bay in general; but a portion 
of it was rocky, though streakedwith vegetation, and this part 
was Dtersected by narrow clefts, into which, in some rare 
tempests and high tides combined, tongyes of the sea had en- 


tered, licking the sides of the gullies smooth; and these occa- 

sional visits were marked by the sand, and broken shells, and 

ey debris the tempestuous and encroaching sea had left be- 
nd. 


The true high water-mark was several feet lower than these 
debris, and was clearly marked. On the land above the cliffs 
he found a tangled jungle of tropical shrubs, into which he did 

not penetrate, but skirted it, and, walking eastward, came out 
‘* upon a delicious down or grassy slope, that faced the centre 
- of the bay, Itwasa gentleman’s lawn of a thousand acres, 

with an extremely gentle slope from the centre of the island 
down to the sea. 


A river flowing from some distant source ran eastward 
through this, down, but at its verge, and almost encircled it. 
Hazel traversed-the lawn until this river, taking a sudden turn 
towards the sca, intercepted him at a spot which he immedi- 
ately fixed on as Helen Rolleston's future residence. 

Four short, thick, umbrageous trees stood close to the stream 
on this side, and, on the castorn side was a grove of gigantic 
pulm troes, at whose very aukles the river ran. Indeed, it had 
undermined one of these palm trees, and that giant at this mo- 

ment lay all across the stream, leaving a gap through which 
Hazel’s eye eould pierce to a great depth among those grand 
columne; for they stood wide apart, and there was not a ves- 
tage of brushwood, jungle, or even grass, below their enormous 
cro Ws. | 

He christened the place St. Llelen’s on the spot. 

He now dipped his baler inte the stream and found it pure 
and tolerably cool. 

He followed the bend of the slroam; it evaded the slope and 
took him by its own milder descent to the sands: over these it 
flowed smooth as glass iuto the sea. ‘ 

Hazel ran to Welch to tell him all he bad discovered, and to 
give him his first water from the island. 

He found a roan-colored pigeon, witha purpilish neck perch- 
ed on the sick man's foot. The. bird shone like a rainbow, and 

_ cocked asaucy eye at Hazel, and flew up iuto the air a few 
yards, but it soon appeared that fear had little to do with this 


cheeks with his fast fapping wings, and lighted on the very 
edge of the bailer, and was for sipping. 

“Oh, look here, Welck!” cried Hazel, in au ecstasy of delight, 

, “Ay, sir,” said he. “Poor things, they ban’t a found us 

out yet. | 

The talking the bird, if it not alarm and 
he flew up to the neareat tree, and, perching there, inspected 
these new and noisy bipede at bis leisure. 

Hazel vow laid his hand oa Welch's shoulder and reminded 


| movement; for, after an airy circle or two, he fanned Ilazel’s 


him gently they had a sad duty to perform. which could not be 
“and very kind of you to lot 


; “Right you ere, sir,” said Welch, ‘‘an 
_ me bave my way with him. Poor Sam!” 

“I have found a place,” said Lazel, in 2 low voice. “We 

_, @an take the boat close to it? But where is Miss Rolleston?’’ 
. “Oh, she is not far off: she was here just now, and brought 
_ me this here little cocoa-nut, and patted me on the.back, she 

did, then offagain on a cruise. Bless ber little beart!’’ 


| Hazel and Weich then got into the boat, and pushed off 


| Without much difficulty, aud punted across the bay to one of 
those clefts we have indicated. 
It was.now pearly high water, and they woored the beat 
. close under the cleft Hazel Lad selected. 

Then they both got out and went up to the extremity of the 
cleft, and there, with the axe and with pieces of wood they 
found there, they scraped outa resting place for Cooper. This 
wae no light work; for it{was all stones, shells, fragments of coral 
und dried sea-weed lying loosely together. But now came a 
hard task in which Welch could not assist, Hazel unshipped 
a thwart, and laid the body on it: then by a great effort stag- 
gered with the burden up tothe grave and deposited it Ho 

was exhausted by the exertion, and had to sit down panting for 


headed, and then from memory he repeated the service of our 
Charch, hardly missing or displacing a word. , 

This was no tame recital; the scene, the circumstances, ‘he 
very absence of the book, made it tender and solemn, 
then Welch repeated those beautiful words after Hazel, and 
Hazel let him, And how did he repeat them? In such a hear- 
ty loving tone, as became one who wasabout to follow, and 
all this but a short leave-taking. So uttered, for the living as 
well as the dead, those immortal words had a strange signif- 
cance and beauty. 

And presently a tender, silvery voice come dcwo to mingle 
with the deep and solemn tones of the inale mourners. It was 
Helen Rolleston. She had watched most of their movements 
unseen herself, and now, standing at the edge of the ravine, 
and looking down on them, uttered a soft but thrilling amen 
to every prayer. Whenit was-over, and the men prepared to 
fillinihe grave, she spoke to Welch in an undertone, and 
begged leave to pay her tribute first; agd with this she do. 
tached her apron, and held it out to them. Hazel easily climb- 
ed up to her, and found ber apron was full of swect smelling 
bark and aromatic leaves, whose fragrance filled the air. 

“T want you to sirew these over his poor remains,’’ she gaid, 
“Ob, not common earth! He saved our lives, And his Jast 
words were, ‘I love you, Tom.’ Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!” 
And with that she gave him the apron, and turned’ away her 
bead to hide her tears. 

Hazel blessed her for ibe thought, which, indeed, none buta 
lady would have had; and Welch and he, with the tears in 
their eyes, strewed tho spicy leaves first; and soon a ridge of 
shingle neatly bound with sea-weed marked the sailor's grave. 


Hazel’s next care, and that a pressing one, was to provide 
shelter for the delicate girl and the sick man, whom circum. 
stances bad placed under his care. He told Miss Rolleston, 
Welch and he were going to cross the bay again, and would 
she bo good enough to meet them at the bend of the river 
where she would find four trees? She nodded ber head and 
took that road accordingly, LIazel rowed eastward across the 
bay, andit being now bigh water, he got the boat into the 
river itself near the edge of the shore, and, as this river had 
worn acbannel, ho contrived with the bost-hook to propel 
the boatup the stream, to an anglo in the bank within forty 
yards of the four trees. I'e could get no farther, the stream 
being now not only shallow but blocked here and there with 
great rough fragments of stone. Hazel.pushed the. boat into 
the angle out of the current, and mvored her. fast. He and 
Welch then got ashore, and Miss Rolleston was standing at the 
four trees. 
to be your house. Is it not a beautiful sits?” 

“Yes itisa beautiful site, but--forgive me—lI really don’t 
ace the house,’’ was her reply. 
“But you see tho framework.” 

I am blind, sir,or else you aro dreaming. for 
all.’’ 

“Why here’s a roof ready made, and the frame of a wall 
We have only to wattle a scroen between these four uprights.’ 
“Only to wattle ascreen? But Idon’t know what watiling 
a screen is; Who does?” 


see nothing at 


up the river, and acertain long wiry grass 1 have marked 


tree to tree; this could bo patched with wet clay. 
where there is plenty of that. Meantime see what is done to 
our hands. be crown of this great patm tree lies at the’ 
Southern aperture of your house, and blocks it. entirely up: 
that will keep off the only cold wind, the couth wind, from you 
to-night. Then look ® these long spiky leaves interlaced over 
your head. (These trees are screw pines.) There is a roof 
‘ready made. You musthave another roof underneath that, 
bat it will do for a day oy two.” 

‘But you will wattle tho screen directly,” said Helen, 
gia at once, please. I am anxious*to see a screen wattled.”’ 

“Well,” said Welch, who bad joined them, “landsmen. are 
queer folk, thabest of °em. Why, miss, it would take bim 4 
week to screen you with rushes and reeds, and them sort of 
weeds; and 1’d do it iu half an hour, if I was the Tom Welch 
I used to be. Why there’s spare canvass enough in the boat 
to go between these four trees breast high, and thon there’s 
the forese! besides; the mainse] js all you and me sha}! want, 


sir.” 


some time. As soon as he was recovered, he told Welch to | 
stand at the head of the grave, and he stood at the foot, bare. | 


And | 


Helen looked all about, and then said ruefully. ‘*T suppose : 


“Why you get some of the canes that grow a little farther | 


down, and then yon fix and preave till you make a screen from | 
I'kaow 


‘*Be- 


q 
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He went to her and said enthusiastically, "This is |. 
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“Oh, excuse me,”’ said Miss Rolleston, “y will not be'shelter 
ed at the expense of friends.” 


“Welch, you are a trump,’’ said Hazel, and ran off for the: 


re canvass. He brought it, and the nter’s basket of 
tools. They went to work, and Miss Rolleston insjsted on 
taking part init. Finding her so disposed, Hazel said that 
they had better divide their labors since the time was short. 
Accordingly he took the axe and chopped offa great many 
scales of the palm tree aud lighteda great fire between the 
trees, while the other two ‘worked on the canvass, : 

“ThiS is to dry the soil as well as cook our provisions,” 
said he; ‘and now I must go and find food. Is there anything 

ou fancy?” He tirned his head from the fire he was light- 
ng and addressed this question both to Weloh and+#Miss Rol- 
leston. jus 

Miss Rolleston stared at this yoy then smiled, and, in 
the true spirit of a lady, said, “I think I should like a good 
large cocovnut, if you can find one.’’ She felt sure there was 
no other eatable thing in the whole island. 

“T wants a cabbage,” said Welch, in a loud voice. 

“Oh, Mr, Welch; wearo not at home,’’ said Miss Rolieston, 
blushing at the preposterous demand, 

“No, miss, in Capericorn. Whereby we shan’t bave to pay 
nothing for this here cabbage. I'll tell yo, miss: whena 
sailor comes ashore he always goos in for green vegetables; 
for why, he has eaten so much junk and biscuit, nature sings 
out for. greens. Meand myshipmates was paip off at Ports- 
mouth last year, and six of us agroed to dine together and 
each order his dish. Blest if six boiled legs of mutton did not 
come up smoking hot; three was with cabbage, and tltree with 
turmots. Mine was with turmots. But them I don’t. ask so 
vigh the Line: don’t ye go to think, because I'm sick, and 
the lady and you is so Find to me, and to him that is a-waiting 
outside them there shoals for me. as I’m unreasonable; 
turmots 1 wish you both and plenty of ’em, when some whaler 
gets driven out her course and picks you up, and carries you 
into northern latitudes where turmots grow but Cabbage is 
my right, Cabbage is my due, being paid off in a manner, for 
the ship is foundered and I’m ashore: Cabbage I ask for, as a 
seaman that bas done bis duty, and a man that won't live to 
> eat many more ofom, and” (losing his temper), “if you are 
the man I take you for, you'll run and fetch me a cabbage 
fresh from the tree,’ (recovering his temper), “I know I didn’t 
ought to ax a person to shin up a tree for me; but, Lord bless 
you, there ain't no sarcy little boye a-looking on, and here's 
a poor fellow mostly dying for it.’ | 

Miss. Rolleston looked at Mr. Hazel with alarm in every fea- 
ture: and whispered, “Cabbage from the tree. Is he wander- 
ing?” 

Hazel smiled.. ‘‘No,”’ saidhe. ‘He bes picked up a fable 
of these seas, that there is a tree which grows cabhages.” 

Welch heard him and said, with due warmth, “Of course 
there isa tree on all these islands, that grows cabbages; that 
was known a hundred years before you was born, and sbip- 
mates of mine have eaten them.”’ 

“Excuse me, what those old Admirals and Buccaneers, that 
set the legend afloat, were so absurd as to call a cabbage, and 

our shipmates may have eaten for one, is nothing on earth 
but the last year’s growth of the palm tree.” 

‘“Palm-tree be ——,’’ said Welch: and thereupon ensued a 
hot argument, which Helen’s good sense cut short. 

“Mr. Hazel,” said she, “can you by any possibility get our 
poor friend the thing he wants?”’ 

“Ob, that is quite within’ the bounds of possibility,” said 
Hazel, dryly. a 

“Well then eae you begin by getting him tbe thing. 
Tren [ will boil the thing, and be wil 
all that it will .be time to argue about the name we shall give 
to the thing.” 

The good sense of this struck Mr. Hazel forcibly. Te start- 
ed off at once, armed with the axe, and a net bag Welcb had 
made since he had became unfit for heavy labor; he called 
back to them as he went, to put the pots on. é 

Welch and Miss ‘Rolleston complied; and then the sailor 
Showed the lady how to sew saildr-wise, driving the large 
needle with the palm of the hand, pe by a piece of lea- 
ther. They had nailed two breadths of canvass to the trees 
on the north and west sides, and run the breadths rapidly to- 
gether; and the water was bubbling in the balers, when Miss 
Rolleston uttered a scream, for Hazel came running over the 
prostrate palm-tree as if it was a proper bridge, and lighted in 
the midst of them. : 


“Got one,” said he, cheerfully, and produced from his uet 


some limes, two cocoa-nuts, and a land-turtle; from this last 


were ve in 8 moment, leaving her to re 
od. 


eat the thing: and after [ 


esculent Miss Rolleston withdrew with undisguised horror, 
and it was in vain he assured her it was a great delicacy. 

“No matter: it is a cor Oh, please, send it away.” 

‘The Queen of the Island reprieves vou,’’ said he, and put 
terrapin, which went off very Icisurely fora repriev- 

reptile. 

Then Hazel produced a fine bream, which he had found | 
struggling in a rock-pool, the tide having turned, and three 
sea cray-fish, bigger than any lobster. He chopped their heads 
offoutside, and threw their tails into the pots; he stuck a 

iece of pointed wood through the bream, and gave it to 

elch to toast; but Welch waved it aside. 

“TI see no cabbage,” said he, grimly. , 

“Oh, I forgot: but that is soon found,” said Hazel. ‘Here. 
give me the fish, and you take the saw, and examine the head 
of his tggteoe which lies at Miss Rolleston’s door. Saw 
—, e succulent part of last year’s growth! and bring it 

ere. 

Welch got up slowly. ea 

“V’ll go with you, Mr. Welch,’’ said Miss Rolleston. 

She will not be alone with me for a moment, if she can help | 
it, thought Hazel, and sat moody by the fire. But be shook off © 
his sadness, and.forced on acheerful look the moment they | 
came back. They brought witb thema vegetable very like the 
heart of a cabbage, ong longer and whiter. 

“There,” said Welch, ‘‘what d’ye call that?’ 

“The last year’s growth of the palm,” said Hazel, calmly. 

This vegetable was cut in two and put into the pots. oe, 

“There, take the toasting-fork again,’’ said Hazel to Welch, 
aud drew out from his net three buge scallopshells. “Soup. 
plates,’’ said be, and washed them in the running-stream: then | 
put them before the fire to dry. . 

While the fish and vegetable were cooking, he went and cnt 
off some of the leafy, pinnated, branches of the palm-tree, and 
fastened them.horizontally above the strips of canvass. Each 
palm-branch traversed a whole side of the bower This clos- 
ed the northern and western sides. | a 

On the southern side, the prostrate palm-tree, on striking 
the ground, had so crushed its boughs and leaves together, as 
to make a thick wall of foliage. | 

Then he took to making forks; and primitive ones they were 
He selected a bough the size of a thick walking stick, sawed it 
off the tree; sawed a piece six inches long off it, peeled that, 
split it in four, and with his knife, gave each picce three points 
by merely taperivg off and serrating one eud; aud so he made 
a forka minute. Then he brought all the rugs and things from 
the boat, and, the ground being now thoroughly dried by the - 
fire, placed them for seats; gave each per3on a large leaf for a 
plate, besides a scallop-shell; and served out supper. It was 
eaten with rare the palm-tree vegetable in particnlar 
was delicious, tas‘ing between a cabbage and a cocoa-nut. 

When they had supped, Hazel removed the plates aod 
went to the boat. Le returned, draggi the foremast and 
foresail, which were small,and called Welch out. They agreed — 
to rig the mainsail tarpaulin-wise and sleep in the boat, Ac- 
cordingly they made themselves'very busy screening the east 
side of Miss Rollestgg’s new abode with the foresail, and ‘fast- 
ened a loop and d a nail into the tree,.and | the sail 
to it, then euddenly bade her good-night in cheerful tones, and 

as they imagin- 
azel in particular, having used all his ingenalty to se-° 
cure her persona! comfort, Was now too bent on showing her © 
the most delicate respect, and forbearance, to think of any- 
thing else. But, justly counting on the delicacy, be had for- 
gotten the timidity, of ber sex, and hee first night in the Island 
was aterribly trying one. 

Thrice she opened her mouth to call Welch and Hazel back, 
but could not, Yet when their footsteps were out of hearing 
she would have given the world to have them between her 
and the perils with which she felt berself surrounded. : 
Tigers; Snakes; Scorpions; Savages! what would become 
of her during the long night? | 

She sat and cowered before the hot embers. She listened to 
what seemed the angry roar of the sea. What with the still- 
ness of the night and ber sharpened senses she heard it all 
round the Island. She seemed environed with peril, and yet 
surrounded by desolation. No one athand to save her in 
time from a wild beast. No oueanywhere near except a sick 
sailor, and one she would almost rather dio than call singly 
to her aid, for he had once told ber he loved ber. 

“Oh, Papa! oh Arthur!” she cried, ‘are you praying for your 
oor Helen?’ Then she had recourse to a stratagem that be- 
ongs to her sex. She covered herself, face and all, and so lay- 

trembling, and longing for the day. - 
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At the first streak of dawn she fied from her place of torture, 
and after plunging her face and bands in the river, which did 
her a world of good, she went off, and entcred the jungle, and 

searched it closely, so far as she could penetrate it. Soon she 
heard ‘‘Miss Rolleston” called in anxious tones. But she 
tossed her little head,and revenged herself for her night of 
agony by not replying. 

However, Nature took her in hand; imperious hunger drew 
her back to her late place of torture; and there 
she found a fire, and Hazel cooking cray-fish. She ate the cray- 
fish heartily, and drank cocoa-nut milk out of half a cocoa-nut, 
which the ingenious Hazel had already sawn, polished, and 
mounted for her. 


After that, Hazel’s whole day was occupied in stripping e 
tree that stood on the wesférn promontory of the bay, and 
building up the materials of a bon-firea few yards from it, 
that if any whaler should stray that way, they might not be at 
a loss for means to attract her attention. .- 

Welch was very ill all day, and Miss Rolleston nursed him. 
He got about towards evening, and Miss Rolleston asked him 
rather timidly if he could put her up a bell-rope. | 

“Why, yes, miss,” said Welch, ‘‘that is easy cnough; but I 
don’t see no bell.” 

Oh, she did not want a bell—she only wanted a bell-rope. 

Hazel came up during this convers:ttion, and she then gave 
her reason. . 

“Because, thea, if Mr. Welch is illin the night, and wants 
me, L could come to him. Or—” finding herself getting near 

the real reason she stopped short. 

“Or what?” inquired Hazel, eagerly. 

She replied to Welch. “When tigers and Things come to me, 
I can let you know, Mr. Welch—if you have any curiosity 
about the result of their visit.”” ~ 
_ “Tigers!’’ said Hazel, ia answer to this side slap; ‘‘there are 
no tigers here; no large animals of prey exist in the Pacific,”’ 

‘‘What makes you think that?’ 

“Jt is notorious: naturalisis are agreed.’ 

“ButI am not.- I heard noises all night. 


And little I expected that anything of me would be left this 
morning, except, perhaps, my back hair. Mr. Welch you are 
clever at rigging things—that is what you call it—and so pleaso 
rig mea bell-rope, then I shall not be eaten up alive, without 
creating some little disturbance.”’ 

“I'll do it, miss,’’ said Welch, ‘this very night,”’ 

Hazel said nothing, but pondered. Accordingly, that very 
evening, a piece of stout twine, with astone at the end of it, 
hung down from the roof of Helen’s house; and this twine 

-clove'the air until it reached a ring upon the mainmast of the 
cutter; thence it descended, and was to be mado fast to some- 
thing or opty 6 The young lady inquired no further. The 

1h) “very sight of this bell-rope was a great comfort to her; it re- 

i! prwived er to civilized life. 

That night she lay down, and quaked considerably less 
Yet she woke several times; and an hour before daylight she 
beard distinctly a noise that made ber flesh creep. It was 
like the snoring of some great animals bis horrible sound 

“was faint and distant; but she heard it between the roll of the 

waves, and that sbowed that it was not the sea roaring; she 
hid herself in her ruge, and cowered till day-break. A score 
of times she was winded to pull her bell-rope; but always a 
Womanly feeling, strong as her love of life, withheld her. 
“Time to pull that bell-rope when the danger is present or 
imminent,’ she thought to herself. Thing will come 
smelling about before it attacks. me, and then I will pull the 
bell;’’ and so she passed an hour of agony, 


Next morning at daybreak, Hazel met her just issuing from 
her hut,-and pointing to his net told her he was going to for- 
age; and would she be good enough to make the fire and have 
boiling water ready: he was sorry to trouble her; but poor 
Welch was worse this morning. Miss Rolleston cut sbort bis 
excuses. ‘“‘Pray do not take we fora child; of course I will 
light the fire, and boil the water. Only I have no lucifer 
matches.”’ 

“Here are two,” saidhe. “I carry the box, wrapped in oil- 
skin: for if anything happen to them, Heaven help us.” 


Examrie Precerr.-Itisa great fault of parents and 
_ teachers to preach sobriety, and themselves to give a contrary 
example. The example is more effectual than the precept. 


| leaving in charge of it 


VALENTINE Vox, THE VENTRILOQUIST. | 
When Valentine arrived in London after his Gravesend ex- © 
| 

| 


cursion, and persecution of poor Mr. Beagle with the imagin- 
ary cats, he found his friend Goodman had mysteriously dis- 
appeared; and to complete the suspicious character of affuirs, 
he discovered that Goodmani’s relatives were stealthily trying 
to dis of his furniture and effects in his absence. They 
also showed a great anxiety to get rid of Valentine, himself, 
by stating that the old gentleman bad left word that he had 
better return to his friends in the country. As Valentine be- 
lieved that there was foul play of some sort in the case, ho 
pretended to acquiesce, privately determined, however, to 
watch the movements of Mr Walter Goodman and bis wife, and 
that of their hopeful son Horace, and thwart their pious inten- 
tions if possible. As it afterwards turned out that with a view 
of securing old Goodman’s property they had had him abduc- 
ted and carried off to a private lunatic asylam, his determina- 
tion was well made. : 


As he wandered down the streetreviewing steadily.all that 
he had seen, it occurred to him that in a window immediately 
opposite the house in which he and poor Goodman had resided 
he had noticed a card on which was printed “apartments for a 
single gentleman;”’ and as he strongly suspected foul play, and 
felt by engaging those apartments he should be able to watch 
the movements of Walter and his family unseen, he went at 
once to the house—came to terms with the widow by whom it 
was kept, and after stating the fatt of his having lived opposite 
—a fact which appeared to be perfectly well known—took im- 
mediate. possession. 

Ue had not been seated long at his window, which comman- 
ded of course a full view of Goodman’s house. when he saw 
Walter, Horace, his wife and her servant, with two workmen, 
enter. Themoment they were in, the door closed, and soon 
after the workmen were seen in the drawing-room and then at 
the windows above, ‘where they appeared to bo receiving in- 
structions from Walter, with reference to the removal of cer- 
tain fixtures, and shortly afterwafds quitted the house with him 
orace and his wife. 

As the evening drew on, the shutters were closed, and all 
seemed secured for the night, when Valentine, who had had 
but little sleep, the night previously in consequence of having 
paspeenee Beagle with the cats, had a very early supper and 
retired. 

In the morning the whole family were at work long before 
he was up, and throughout the entire day they wero busily en- 
gaged with clerks, carpenters, and porters with grecn aprons, 
examining, tying up, and lotting the furniture. Valentino 
watched their actions narrowly, and towards the evening 
slipped out, took g-coach, and called himself for his boxes, 
without apparently noticing the confusion that prevailed; and 
after driving right away, that they might not know whére he 
resided, came back to his lodgings unscen. 


That night about ten a cart came to the door, and when a 
number of baskets which evidently coutained plate, china 
and glass, had been deposited with care, it drove off, when 
Valentine watched it to the house of Walter, saw it emptied, 
and returned. 


Nothing more was removed that night, but early the follow- 
ing morning three large vans were loaded with great facility. 
Walter appeared to be extremely anxious for them to start, 
and when they did start, Valentine followed and saw their 
contents deposited at the rooms of an auctioneer. He then 
knew of course thaf they were to bé sold off at once, and as he 
saw by the papers that a sale of household furniture was to 
take place the following day at those rooma, ho resolved to be 
there, in order to fathom the thing, if possiblo, to the bottom. 

Accordingly, at twelve the next day he siarted off, and” hav- 
ing arrived at ibe entrance, on either side of which wero ex- 
hibited a variety of catalogues and placards—be proceeded up 
along, narrow passage, and then ascended a email flight of 
steps, which led immediately into the sale room. 

In the center of this room stood a circular table, round | 
which certain children of Israel wero seated, with a view of 
securing all bargains to themselves, while behind them stood 
small mobs of people of the sama persuasion, conversing on | 
the expediency of giving certain sums for certain lots, and of 
out-bidding any Christian person who might have a desire to 
purchase thoge lots ‘‘worth the money.” 7 

The moment Valentine entered he looked round for Waller 
and his amiable family, whom, in a short time, he saw in 
state of great consternation, which had evidently been induced 


~= 


by his unexpected presence. He seemed, however, to take no | 
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notice of them; butapparently directed the whole of his at- 
tention to the actions of those who by constantly attending 
salerooms raise fortanes upon fortunes’ ruins. | 
Before he had concluded the minute survey he -had com- 
menced, a tall, white-faced personage entered tho room, and 
having jumped upon the circular table, shut himself quietly in 


a juvenile pulpit, made a sort of speech touching the matter in 


hand, stuck an eye-glass very dexterously between his cheek 
pone and his brow, and brought forth his professional bam- 
mer. He was a remarkably short-sighted person, and had to 
bring his head down within an inch of the catalogue in order 
to ascertain the exact number of the first lot: und when this had 
been accomplished to his entire satisfaction, he very delicately 
scratched his head, every whitey-brown hair upon which seem- 
ed to be too independent to standupon any but its own bot- 
tom, when, after having slightly rubbed his nose, which albeit 
it was hooked likethe majority of the noses present, was yet ofa 
totally different caste, inasmuch as in his case the hook was 
inverted; he coughed twice with spirit, gave several a-hems 
and then boldly commenced operations, 

The first lot was put up and knocked down without even the 
slightest interruption from Valentine, for although he bad made 
up this mind to stop the sale, he was compelled of course to 
wait until he bad ascertained precisely how the thing was con- 
ducted; but when the second lot came—which happened to 
be poor. Goodman’s writing. desk, worth about forty or fifty 
shillings—he felt himself sufficiently au fait to begin, | 


“A pound,” said a Jew-looking gentleman. 

“One pound is bid,” said the auctioneer. 

“Thirty shillings; a splendid rose-wood writing desk secret 
drawers, complete for thirty shillings.”’ 

“Two pounds,” cried Valentine in a different voice. 

“Two pounds bid—going for two pounds!”’ 

‘“‘Fiye,’’ said an Israelite. 

“FPiye—two. five—for two pounds five’—when as this was 
the highest legitimate offer, Valentine’s voices had it all their 
own way—Going for two five!” 

“Two pounds ten,” cried Valentine. 

. “Two ten—two pounds ten—any advance on two ten?’’. 

“Three pounds ” 

“Three bid; three pounds—’’ - 

“Ten.” 

“Thank you—threeteny This elegant writing desk going for 
three ten.” 

“Four pounds.”’ 

“Four pounds bid: four pound. Any advance on four 
pound?” 

“Four pounds ten.’’ 

“Four ten in two places; fourten. This most valuable wri- 
ting desk going for four ten,”’ 

“Pifteen.’’ 

“Four fifteen—four fifieen— going for four fifteen!’’ 

“Five pounds.” 

‘Five pounds bid: no advance on five pound?”’ 

“Five pounds ten.’’ 

“Five ten—for five ten—going for five pounds ten! I’m 
sure the value of it cannot be generally known. Any advance 
on five ten?’ 

“Six pounds.” 

“Six pounds—this is really a most valuable desk—six 
pound—going for only six pound,” 

“Ten,” 

“Six ton—six pound—going for six ten.’’ 

“Seven bid—seven pounds—any advance on seven pounds? 
—going for seven!”—and down went the hammer. | 

he Israelites marvelled exceedingly, and began to reproach 
themselves for not bidding higher; feeling perfectly certain 
thdt in one of the drawers either notes, gold, or diamonds were 

“What name for this writing desk?” inquired the auctioneer. 

“Goodman!” cried Valentine, assaming Goodman’s voice, 
at which Walter and his family started up amazed, and trem- 
bled violently as they looked round ihe room in the full ex- 
pectation of seeing Goodman himself. 

The clerk went to the spot from which the voice appeared to 
proceed, butno purchaser could befound. _ 

“Who purchased this writing-desk?’”’ demanded the auc- 


tioneer; but no answer was returned. 


“Putsh te pargain up againsh,”’ cried an Isreelitish gentle- 
man, “tatsh te fairesht vay ma tear, tatsh te fairesht vay!’’ 
and it was put up again, and as the Jews bid higher under 
the impression that it contained something valuable, Valen- 
tine easily ran it up again to seven pounds, when the auc- 


 tloneer, whose sigh‘ was not sufficiently strong to enable him | 
‘to see who had bid, sto ped to inquire the name of the bidder: 
“Who bid seven pounds?” said he. | 
“Goodman!” cried Valentine. 
“Cootmansh againsh!”’ cried a Jew, “arl for Cootmansh!”’ | 
The clerk looked again for the purchaser, while the vio- 
lence with which Walter and his family trembled had the ef- [| 
fect of confirming the sunpicien of foul Play which Valentine | 
had so deeply inspired. Had they murdered poor Goodman, | 
thought he, they could not be more alarmed at the sound of 
his voice and the idea of their having murdered him absolute- 
_— to be under the circumstances extremely reasona- 


“This is very extraordinary,’ observed the auctioneer, when 
he found that no purchaser came forward. “If there be any 
persons here who have come With the view of creating confu- 
sion, they had better leave before they are turned ont!l—our 
time cannot be wasted in this way. Put the desk aside” he ad- 
ded, addressing the porter; ‘‘and let’s have the next lot. The 
next lot, gentlemen, is an elegant silver gilt tea service, milk 
jug, and finely-chased basin, complete. What shall we say for 
this elegant service?” 

From thirty shillings the Jews ran it up to four pounds, and 
from four pounds Valentino ran it to ten, when of course, on 
its being knocked down, no purchaser was discoverable. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” demanded the” auctioneer, | 
indignantly ‘Who is the purchaser of this lot?’ | 

“Goodman!’’ cried Valentine, and Mrs. Walter uttered a loud | 
shriek and fainted. 

“Cot plesh ma hart! Cootmansh?—veresh Cootmansh? Noth- | 
ing put Cootmansh!’’ and the whole of the Israelites looked | 
round amazed, as Mrs. Walter was borne insensible from the | 
room. 
| Under any other circumstance Valentine would have rushéd | 
to her assistance, but the impression that she must have been | 
a party to the execution of sqme dark design upon Goodman, | 
caused him to regard whatever pain he might have inflicted 
as a measure of retributive justice. Indeed, so perfectly con- | 
vinced did he feel that the absence of Goodman had been in- | 
duced with a view to the promotion of some villainous object, | 
that he absolutely saw with delight, Walter struggling with 
those feelings which his conscience had created. en 

“This is very extraordinafy,”’ observed the anctioneer. “If 
this course be pursued, it will be utterly impossible to. go on 
with the sale.” 

“Veresh Cootmarsh!” cried a Jew. “Vat ish he? Letsh | 
know vat he ish, ma tear!—tatsh te propersh vay, ma fear, te | 
shettle arl tish.’’ | 

‘‘Will Mr. Goodman step forward?” said the auctioneer; and { 
at thesame moment Walter being unable to stand, fell into 
the arms of Horace, who, with*the assistance of a broker, car- 
ried him into an adjoining room. | 

“Te shentilmansh fainted arl avay,” cried an Israelite. 
“Vatsh to pe tun wit tish lotsh?”’ 2 

“Put it aside,” said the bewildered auctioneer. “The next 

isa pier glass with richly carved frame. What shall we say 
for this lot?” 
The Jews bid with their accustomed liberality, and then 
Valentine commenced, and when the thing had been knocked 
down for five times its value, the name of the purchaser was 
again, “Goodman.” 

“Shtill Cootmansh!—arl Cootmansh!—-he'll puy ash arl 
upsh,” cried aJew, whose bright sally was received with a 
loud burst of Israelitish merriment. 

“Tt’s of no use going on thus,” said this auctioneer warmly. 
“T must ascertain the meaning of this,’’ and he bounced out of 
his pulpit and preceeeded to the room into which the tremb- 
ling, conscience . stricken Walter had been carried, During 
the whole of the time he was there, the Jews were laughing 
and joking with-infinite glee. One of them, seizing the greasy 
hat of another, called out, ‘‘Mishter Cootmansh, ma tear 
id for tish lotsh?’”’ This produced another lond burst of 

“Well, gentlemen, let us proceed; said be, on 
his pulpit, and the next lot was brought by the porter 
put up, and bid for with precisely the same result, when the 
auctioneer really began to exbibit strong symptoms of pentup 


rage. 
At length Valentfe cried in a loud. commanding voice, 

which apparentl procestey from the other end of the room. 

“Who ant this sale?’’ 
“Mr. Goodman,” replied the auctioneer 


“Cootmansh againsh! Vell, shtrike ma!’’ exclaimed all the 
tribe in a breath. 
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